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New Plan of Study for the Bachelor of Arts Degree 


at Princeton 
By E. Harris Harbison* 


HAT is the proper relation between general 
education and academic concentration in a 
liberal arts program at the college level? Why should 
such a program normally require 4 years of a student’s 
time? These two questions have dominated thought 
about the undergraduate curriculum at Princeton 
University since faculty committees began to discuss 
problems of revision 3 years ago. The revised plan 
of study for the bachelor of arts degree, adopted by 
the Princeton faculty in November 1945, for inaug- 
uration in 1947, is best understood as the latest step 
in a continuing quest for answers to both questions. 
To most faculty members at Princeton the two 
questions are inseparably related. The case for the 
4-year A. B. depends today more clearly than ever 
upon accepting the necessity of both general and 
special education, and upon working out the organic 
relationship between the two. Princeton is peculiarly 
interested in developing a 4-year progression from 
general to specialized study which will provide the 
best possible educational transition from the diver- 
sified experience of the late teens to the professional 


* or vocational specialization of the early twenties. 


The older emphasis in higher education was upon 
free choice and concentration; the newer is upon 
guidance and distribution. In finding place for the 
new, Princeton has not lost faith in the old. 

The new program of study is embodied in three 
sets of requirements which correspond to the three 
major stages of an undergraduate’s progress toward 
the degree of bachelor of arts: (1) Certain require- 
ments concerning the general education of students 
in their freshman and sophomore years; (2) require- 





*Professor of history and secretary of the special committee which 
prepared the new plan for consideration by the Committee on the 
Course of Study and by the faculty of Princeton University. 
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ments concerning divisional concentration during 
sophomore and junior years; and (3) requirements 
concerning departmental concentration during junior 
and senior years. The overlapping of these three 
phases is deliberately designed to fostcr closer union 
between the general and specialized aspects of 
undergraduate education. 


General Requirements of Freshman 
and Sophomore Years 


The requirements which must be met by the end 
of sophomore year have to do with two things: (a) 
Achievement in language and mathematics; (b) dis- 
tribution of course selections among the major fields 
of learning. 

Language and Mathematics.—Entrance and degree 
requirements in English, foreign language, and 
mathematics, previously quite complex, have been 
simplified. The customary requirement of 4 years 
of English for entrance, it is assumed, should give 
the great majority of students the ability to use 
clear and correct English; for the minority, remedial 
work and qualifying tests are provided. In foreign 
language and in mathematics, the case is more 
difficult. To the Princeton faculty, both are im- 
portant aspects of a liberal education, and both 
should ideally be carried to a high level before 
college entrance. The stubborn facts of student 
differences and limited opportunities in many high 
schools, however, dictate a compromise. For en- 
trance, Princeton will henceforth require 2 years of 
any foreign language, ancient or modern, together 
with the usual 3 years of mathematics (through 
plane geometry). 

During the first 2 years of college each student 
will be required to carry his knowledge of either a 
foreign language or mathematics to what might be 








called in either case a “reading knowledge level’’ (in 
mathematics, the calculus). This requirement im- 
plies the following reasoning: That language-study 
and mathematics are similar, though certainly not 
identical aspects of a liberal education; that lan- 
guage-study is related to the humanities as mathe- 
matics is to the natural sciences; and that the vast 
majority of students lean clearly in the direction of 
one or the other of these two divisions of learning 
by the time of entrance into college. The require- 
ment amounts, therefore, to asking the student to 
develop his habits of accuracy, precision, and logical 
reasoning in the one of the two traditional disciplines 
(language and mathematics) which is more congenial 
to his developing interests. 

Distribution.—By the end of sophomore year, each 
student must have completed two one-term courses 
at the college level in each of the following four areas: 
(1) natural science, both courses must be in the same 
science, at least one a laboratory course; (2) social 
science, excluding history; (3) arts and letters, ex- 
cluding language-study; and (4) history, philosophy, 
religion, history being taken to include political, 
ecoromic, and cultural history; history of scientific 
thought; and history of ideas as reflected in literature. 

The first three requirements speak for themselves. 
The fourth is based upon the belief that a student 
who distributes three courses, for example, among 
physics, economics, and English, has yet missed 
something essential to his general education. He has 
missed the sense of relationship between the three 
“divisions” of liberal learning, the feeling for the 
unity of knowledge, which comes best perhaps from 
the historical or philosophical approach to human 
ideas and institutions because these approaches are 
cross-divisional in nature. 

The job of creating or revising courses which may 
satisfy these requirements has only just been begun, 
but some probable results are already clear. Prince- 
ton will not institute large “‘survey” courses, nor will 
any single course be required of all students; but the 
Committee on the Course of Study will insist that all 
freshman courses be designed with the ordinary 
student, not the budding specialist, in mind. 
Divisional Requirements of Sophomore 
and Junior Years 

During the two middle years of the 4-year pro- 
gram, each student will be required to elect one of 
the three divisions (humanities, natural sciences, 
social sciences) and to devote roughly half his course- 
selections to a divisional program of study which 
culminates in a divisional examination at the end of 
junior year. The character of these programs will 
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vary from division to division, but certain objectives 
are common to all. The primary objective is to 
provide a significant transition from the general and 
exploratory work of underclass years to the depart- 
mental concentration of upperclass years, to begin 
the process of focusing the student’s interests without 
fostering premature specialization. One result, it 
is hoped, will be the building of a broader foundation 
for what has sometimes in the past been too narrowly 
departmental work; another, the giving of signifi- 
cance to sophomore year, too often the low point of 
an undergraduate’s curve of intellectual interest. 

Generally speaking, the divisional programs will 
be given integration by some principle readily intelli- 
gible to the undergraduate. For instance, a student 
will choose his courses not in the “humanities” in 
general, but in something like Renaissance civiliza- 
tion; not in “social science,” but in international 
relations. 

This ‘divisional concentration” in sophomore and 
junior years will be new at Princeton, although ex- 
perience in divisional work has been available from 
three existing and highly successful interdepart- 
mental programs: the Divisional Program in the 
Humanities, the School of Public and International 
Affairs, and the American Civilization Program 
(which involves two c ivisions). 

Departmental Requirements of Junior 
and Senior Years 

During his last 2 years, as at present, each student 
will elect a department within the division already 
chosen, and devote over half his time to departmental 
courses (some of which may also be “divisional” 
courses in junior year), independent work, and 
preparation for the departmental Senior Compre- 
hensive Examination. Princeton believes that in 
any argument for a 4-year A. B. program, the char- 
acter and importance of senior year is crucial. The 
senior “thesis” and comprehensive examination are 
already well-tried means of giving undergraduates a 
feel for the value of competence in a special field of 
knowledge. To these will be added two new fea- 
tures: Senior “seminars” for high-stand men, and a 
reduction in the normal course-load for all seniors 
(the normal is five courses per term in the first 2 
years, and four plus independent work in the last 
two; the plan reduces the four to three plus inde- 
pendent work in senior year). Honors will be 
granted hereafter both in divisional and in depart- 
mental work. 

Summary 

As the preceding outline may suggest, the Prince- 

ton faculty believes that liberal education is some- 














thing more than “general education” alone, just as 
it is also something more than departmental spe- 
cialization alone. The one without the other is 
sterile. Recent tendencies to split the general 
education of freshman and sophomore years sharply 
from the pre-professional concentration of junior 
and senior years (and incidentally to separate the 
“faculties” concerned with each) are at the opposite 
pole from recent thought on the matter at Princeton. 
If the educational structure resulting from these 
other tendencies may be compared to a broad, flat 
building surmounted by a skycsraper, the aim of 
the Princeton plan is to build an educational pyra- 
mid—with lower-class distribution as the base, 
divisional concentration as the converging sides, 
and departmental concentration as the apex. 
Evertyhing in the new plan is designed to impress 
upon the student the intimate relationship between 
general and special education, between common 
heritage and individual interest, between faculty 
guidance and student initiative. For instance, a 
sophomore course in Shakespeare may serve to meet 
the distribution requirement in arts and letters and 
at the same time contribute to a divisional program 
in Renaissance civilization. A junior course in 
Milton may contribute to the divisional program 


mentioned and also to a departmental program in 
English literature. Underlying the whole plan is a 
belief in both the unity of knowledge and the diver- 
sity of human beings. The goals are made clear 
by describing areas and fields for examination, and 
the student is left free to choose his own way to each 
goal in consultation with an adviser. 

At no point in the new program is any particular 
course required of all students. But it is required 
that every graduate of Princeton have at least some 
understanding: (1) of natural science, its method, 
its significance, and some of its specific conclusions 
in a single field; (2) of modern society, its develop- 
ment and organization, its chief institutions and 
their functions; (3) of art and literature, their types 
and character, their insights and value for mankind; 
(4) of history, philosophy, religion, their importance 
as organizing and synthesizing approaches to other 
subjects. In addition, it is required of every aspirant 
to the bachelor of arts degree that he acquire a 
certain competence not only in a departmental 
subject, but also in the broader division of learning 
to which this subject belongs. To do less, Princeton 
believes, would be to miss the need of our age for 
men who combine broad understanding of their 
heritage and of contemporary society with real 
competence in some special field. 





Education in the President's Message 


HIS. year President Truman combined the 

customary Message on the State of the Union 
with the annual Budget Message to the Congress. 
The following quotations from the combined message 
concern educational matters. 


Public Works 


“The Congress has already made provision for 
highway programs. It is now considering legislation 
which would expand Federal grants and loans in 
several other fields, including construction of air- 
ports, hospital, and health centers, housing, water 
pollution control facilities, and educational plant 
facilities. I hope that early action will be taken to 
authorize these Federal programs.” 


Education 


“Although the major responsibility for financing 
education rests with the States, some assistance has 
long been given by the Federal Government. 
Further assistance is desirable and essential. There 
are many areas and some whole States where good 
schools cannot be provided without imposing an 
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undue local tax burden on the citizens. It is essen- 
tial to provide adequate elementary and secondary 
schools everywhere and additional educational 
opportunities for large numbers of people beyond 
the secondary level. Accordingly, I repeat the 
proposal of last year’s Budget message that the 
Federal Government provide financial aid to assist 
the States in assuring more nearly equal opportunities 
for a good education. The proposed Federal grants 
for current educational expenditures should be made 
for the purpose of improving the educational system 
where improvement is most needed. They should 
not be used to replace existing non-Federal expendi- 
tures, or even to restore merely the situation which 
existed before the war. 

“In the future we expect incomes considerably 
higher than before the war. Higher incomes should 
make it possible for State and local governments and 
for individuals to support higher and more nearly 
adequate expenditures for education. But inequality 
among the States will still remain, and Federal help 
will still be needed. 








“As a part of our total public works program, con- 
sideration should be given to the need for providing 
adequate buildings for schools and other educational 
institutions. In view of current arrears in the con- 
struction of educational facilities, I believe that 
legislation to authorize grants for educational facili- 
ties, to be matched by similar expenditures by State 
and local authorities, should receive the favorable 
consideration of the Congress. 

“The Federal Government has not sought, and 
will not seek, to dominate education in the States. 
It should continue its historic role of leadership and 
advice, and for the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunity, it should extend further financial sup- 
port to the cause of education in the areas where this 
is desirable.” 

Veterans’ Education 

“Included in the 1947 Budget is an expenditure of 
535 million dollars for veterans’ education under pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. This 
amount includes both tuition expenses and main- 
tenance allowances. It is expected that half a mil- 
lion veterans will be enrolled in our schools and col- 
leges during the year.” 

Budget for the 
U. S. Office of Education 

For the current fiscal year a total of $954,538 has 
been appropriated for salaries and expenses of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The total estimate in the 
Federal Budget for next year for these items is 
$1,520,200. 

The amount for salaries and expenses is used to 
support services and activities in: (1) Elementary 
education, including elementary school organization 
and supervision, teacher education, instructional 
problems, and exceptional children and youth; 
(2) secondary education, including secondary school 
organization and administration, teacher education, 
and instructional problems; (3) vocational educa- 
tion, including agricultural, trade and industrial, 
home economics, and business education, occupa- 
tional information and guidance, and statistics and 
research; (4) higher education, including organiza- 
tion and administration, professional education, and 
arts and sciences; (5) international educational 
relations, including educational relations with Ameri- 
can Republics, the British Empire, Europe, and the 
Near and Far East; (6) school administration, in- 
cluding general administration, school housing, and 
business administration; (7) auxiliary services, in- 
cluding service to libraries, school and college health 
services, educational uses of radio, school-community 
recreation, visual education, school lunchroom 





management, and services for the blind; and (8) 
central services, including research and statistical 
service, information and publications, Office of 
Education library, and administrative management 
which includes budgets, personnel, and fixed services, 

Included in the Budget for the Office of Education 
are appropriations in aid to the States and Ter- 
ritories—appropriations which are administered by 
the Office. These are: (1) For the land-grant colleges 
and universities, $5,030,000—$2,550,000 as a perma- 
nent appropriation and $2,480,000 as an authorized 
annual appropriation; (2) for vocational education, 
$21,335 ,000—$7,000,000 as a permanent appropria- 
tion and $14,335,000 as authorized annual appropria- 
tions. 

It should be understood that all these budget 
estimates for next year, except the permanent ap- 
propriations, are in the President’s recommendations 
to the Congress; the Congress has not as yet acted 
upon them. 





Junior College Association Activities 


At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges steps were taken to 
expand its work and increase its effectiveness. A 
new constitution was adopted, the annual member- 
ship dues were increased to $50, and a budget pro- 
viding for a cash expenditure of $32,949 in 1946 was 
adopted. 

The Association will maintain two offices. The 
research and editorial service for the next 2 years will 
be done at the University of Chicago, with the 
expectation that thereafter it will be transferred for 
2-year periods to other universities. The research 
projects will be initiated and directed by five com- 
mittees of the Association, but much of the actual 
work will be carried on by the University of Chicago. 
The five committees will meet twice a year. All the 
other association work will be handled by the cen- 
tral office in Washington. 

The association approved a comprehensive state- 
ment concerning education, parts of which are as 
follows: 

“The American Association of Junior Colleges 
* * * pledges complete support to a policy of 
education throughout the United States so organized 
and financed as to extend full and equal opportuni- 
ties whereby each individual may develop his capac- 
ities for his own benefit and for the best interests of 
the Nation as a whole. 

“In this educational system we recommend that 
all unjustified forms of discrimination be eliminated 
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and opportunities be equally available without 
regard to sex, race, color, or creed, and that it be the 
purpose of the schools and other educational institu- 
tions to teach the principles and practices of democ- 
racy, of respect for the dignity of the individual, 
and for such fundamental human rights as freedom 
of assembly, speech, the press, and religion, with 
unrestricted pursuit of objective truth and the free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

“* * * it is the clear responsibility of the 
several States under their constitutions and laws to 
control education within the States, to provide for 
the administrative organization of public educa- 
tional services and institutions, and in particular 
under home rule and States’ rights to establish local 
public-school units of suitable size for effective and 
economical administration. 

“It is the responsibility of all educational institu- 
tions to meet suitable standards of educational 
service as established by competent authority, to 
avoid unjust discrimination and to help in the attain- 
ment of national objectives in the interests of the 
general welfare. 

“It is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist the several States in discharging their 
responsibilities and in meeting national educational 
objectives. 

“Be it resolved, therefore, that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges approve the above- 
stated policy for education and seek collaboration 


with all other educational organizations and forces 
in assisting in the passage of a single bill in Congress 
of the United States which will give adequate Fed- 
eral aid for the proper education of all persons be 
they enrolled in pre-elementary, elementary, high 
school, junior college, college, university, graduate 
schools, or professional schools, or adult educational 
classes. 

“In order that the above resolution may be im- 
plemented, this Association recommends that pro- 
visions be made in the bill for an equitable distribu- 
tion of educational opportunities to the people in all 
of the States, through a formula which will give 
Federal aid to the States not only on the basis of 
population but in relation also to the ability of the 
several States to maintain their own eductional in- 
stitutions. Federal aid must not weaken the re- 
sponsibilities of the several States for maintaining 
equal educational opportunities, nor abridge the 
rights of the several States in the solution of educa- 
tional problems.” 

The following officers were chosen by the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year: (1) president, Rosco 
Ingalls, East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; (2) vice president, Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell 
University Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; (3) 
convention secretary, Theodore H. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Md.; 
(4) acting executive secretary, Mrs. Winifred R. 
Long, reelected. 





State Educational Agencies for Surplus Property 


HE Governors and legislatures of 43 States 

have designated or established agencies to 
assist eligible public and private educational claim- 
ants to obtain available Federal surplus property 
at discounts permitted under Surplus Property 
Administration Regulation 14. (See Hicuer Epvu- 
cation, February 15, 1946.) Tne names and 
addresses of the executive officers or directors of 


the State agencies, as reported to the U. S. Office: 


of Education, are— 


Atapama, Montcomery 4: E. B. Norton, State Superintendent of 
Education, State Department of Education. 


Arkansas, Litrie Rock: William H. Moore, Director, Arkansas 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property, State Department 
of Education. 


Cauirornia, SacRaAMENTO 14: Roy E. Simpson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Cotorano, Denver: H. Rodney Anderson, State Purchasing 
Agent, State Capitol. 


Connecticut, Hartrorp: Alonzo G, Grace, State Commissioner 
of Education, State Department of Education. 


DetawareE, WitmincTon: J. Francis Blaine, P. O. Box 1670, 
25th and Broom Streets. 


Georgeia, Atianta 3: J. W. Sikes, Director, Division of Surplus 
Property, 238 State Office Building. 


Ipano, Borse: G. C. Sullivan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Education, 


Itu1Nors, SPRINGFIELD: Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State Department of Public Instruction. 


Inp1ana, INDIANAPOLIS 4: H. G. McComb, Executive Officer, 


Indiana Educational Agency for Surplus Property, Room 
227, State House, 


Kansas, Topeka: C. V. Kincaid, State Business Manager, State 
House. 

Kentucky, Franxrort: Gordie Young, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 

Louistana, Baton Rouce 4: C. E, Laborde, Executive Officer, 
Louisiana Educational Agency for Surplus Property, State 
Department of Education. 
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Marne, Aucusta: Harry V. Gilson, State Commissioner of 
Education, State Department of Education. 


Mary.anp, Battimore 1: T.G. Pullen, Jr., State Superintendent 
of Schools, 1111 Lexington Building. 


Massacuusetts, Boston 33: Julius E. Warren, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Department of Education. 


Micmican, Lansinc 2: Eugene B. Elliott, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Minnesota, St. Paut 1: Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, State Department of Education. 


Mississippi, Jackson: W. D. Hilton, Director of Office of Surplus 
Property. 


Missouri, JEFFERSON City: Roy Scantlin, State Superintendent 
of Education, State Department of Education. 


Montana, Hetena: Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of Public Instruction. 


Nesraska, Lincotn 9: Wayne O. Reed, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of Public Instruction. 


Nevapa, Carson City: George E. McCracken, Office Deputy, 
State Department of Education. 


New Hampsuire, Concorp: Walter M. May, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Department of Education. 


New Jersey, Trenton 8: George S. Allen, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


New Mexico, Santa Fe: R. H. Grissom, Educational Budget 
Officer, c/o State Department of Education. 


Nort Carouna, Rareicu: W. Z, Betts, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Contract. 


Nort Dakota, Bismarck: A. F. Arnason, Commissioner of 
Higher Education. 


Onio, Cotumsus 15: Clyde Hissong, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of Education. 


Oxtanoma, Oxtanoma City: Joe R. Holmes, Surplus Property 
Agent, Room 214, State Capitol. 


Orecon, Satem: Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Public Instruction. 


Pennsy._vaniA, Harrispurc: Francis B. Haas, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Sour Carouina, Cotumsia 10: James H. Hope, State Super- 
intendent of Education, State Department of Education, 


Sour Dakota, Pierre: A. B. Blake, Secretary of Finance, 
Capitol Building. 


Tennessee, Nasuvitte: Harvey T. Marshall, Director, Tennes- 
see Educational Agency for Surplus Property, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 


Texas, Austin: Weaver H. Baker, Chairman, Texas Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, State Board of Control. 


Uran, Satt Laxe City: J. Easton Parratt, Utah Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, State Department of Education. 


Vermont, Montre.ier: Carl J. Batchelder, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Department of Education, 
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Vircinia, Ricumonp 16: Linscott Ballentine, Assistant Super. 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education, State Department 
of Education. 


Wasuincton, Orympra: Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


West Vircinia, Cuarveston: Carl Riggs, Executive Officer, 
West Virginia Educational Agency for Surplus Property, 
422 Capitol Building. 


Wisconsin, Maprson 2: J. H. Armstrong, Executive Officer, 
Wisconsin Educational Agency for Surplus Property, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Wyominc, CHeYenne: Esther L, Anderson, State Superintendent ~ 


of Public Instruction, State Department of Education. 





Dr. Kelly To Retire 


Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Director of the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, has 
announced his intention to retire from the Office at 
the close of the current fiscal year. He has held the 
position. during the past 15. years. Dr. Kelly’s 
future plans are not entirely settled, but he expresses 
the hope that he will have opportunity to do certain 
things that he has not found time for during his 
busy years. 





The Army Education Program 


Schools providing education on duty time include, 
as of February 1, 1946, the Army University Center 
at Biarritz, the University Center at Oahu, Hawaii, 
433 command (unit) schools in all oversea theaters, 
and in the European theater 119 civilian agencies 
enrolling American military personnel. The Uni- 
versity Center at Florence, Italy, was discontinued 
November 15, 1945, and the one at Shrivenham, 
England, on December 8, 1945. 

To date, approximately 35,500 Army personnel 
have been enrolled in the Army University Centers 
and the centralized technical school, and 30,000 in 
civilian universities and educational agencies. There 
have also been 700,000 course enrollments in com- 
mand schools. The latter provide general education 
courses through the junior college. 

In the education program offered during off-duty 
time, there have been approximately 800,000 Army 
enrollments for correspondence and self-teaching 
courses, and one million enrollments for classes 
organized and conducted on Army installations. 

















Association of American Colleges Resolutions 


T the meeting of the Association of American 

Colleges in Cleveland, Ohio, January 9-11, 1946, 

the Committee on Resolutions persented the follow- 
ing report: 

“RESOLUTION I: For the recently discharged veter- 
an who is genuinely qualified for college work nothing 
could be more discouraging than to find that the 
colleges have no room. Such a veteran can be no 
more anxious to enter college than the colleges are to 
have him. While each institution has prior obliga- 
tions to its own returning and entering students, 
many still have room for others, especially single 
men, and all are endeavoring to accommodate as 
many as possible. 

“Two difficulties plague us. (1) There is a definite 
shortage of qualified teachers arising from wartime 
drafts on our faculties and the dearth of trained 
younger men. (2) There is a serious shortage of ade- 
quate housing, especially for married men, whether 
students or teachers. And the second shortage 
aggravates the first. 

“Private enterprise, labor and government must 
cooperate with us and with each other if the housing 
shortage is to be remedied in time. Community 
understanding and hospitality are essential in the 
meantime. Some crowding of single students will 
likewise be necessary. 

“One promising recent step is the enactment of the 
Mead bill, which directs the FPHA to transfer sur- 
plus emergency housing units to the colleges. If 
realistically administered to meet tomorrow’s rather 
than yesterday’s needs, this will help insofar as 
supply is adequate and delivery prompt. At best, 
however, it is a temporary expedient. We call on 
all elements of the building industry to expedite pro- 
duction of permanent low-priced units, not merely 
for the veteran’s comfort, but also, to secure for him 
the educational opportunity he has earned. 

“ResoLuTion II: In view of the current pro- 
posals before Congress and the country respecting 
Federal subsidies to research in the natural sciences, 
the Association of American Colleges urges that 
attention be given to the following considerations: 

“(1) In the present state of affairs it is imperative 
that research relating to human welfare, health, and 
security be prosecuted with greater imagination and 
with greater vigor than ever before in our history. 
While research in the natural sciences is unquestion- 
ably important for our national security and mate- 
rial progress, research in the social sciences and the 
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humanities is equally essential if we are not to 
increase the gap between scientific and technological 
discoveries and our ability to adjust the social, 
economic, and political patterns of our society to 
those discoveries. 

(2) Research in the past has been made possible 
through private benefactions to colleges and univer- 
sities and through corporate expenditures in indus- 
trial laboratories. We believe that this method has 
many advantages over Federal subvention and that 
some modification of the tax structure, particularly 
with respect to the provisions for charitable con- 
tributions, would be no more costly and far more 
desirable than increased tax revenue which would 
then be diverted to research purposes. 

(3) Nevertheless, if it should be decided that the 
Federal Government should embark on a program 
of direct subsidy to research, we recommend that 
an independent governing board be established. 
While we consider the provisions of Senate bill 1720, 
introduced on December 21, 1945, and sponsored by 
Senators Kilgore, Johnson, Pepper, Fulbright, and 
Saltonstall, superior in many respects to its prede- 
cessor, we believe that it would be even more 
desirable to create a board the members of which 
should be selected as proposed in S. 1720, for their 
competence and range of interest, but who shall 
serve without compensation and who shall prefer- 
ably be self-perpetuating. The board should have 
the power to use the money at its disposal for 
whatever research programs shall seem necessary 
and desirable. It shall render annual reports to the 
Congress, which in turn will exercise control through 
its power to make periodic appropriations of funds 
to the board. 

“Reso.uTion III: How is security possible in a 
world where atomic power is only one of the many 
explosive forces with which man is called upon to 
deal? That is the question underlying current 
proposals for strengthening our national military 
power on the one hand, and the instruments of 
international cooperation on the other. 

“For the American people, the most urgent single 
need is for a deeper understanding of the new facts 
and responsibilities with which victory and atomic 
power confront us. Their complex nature, together 
with our stake in the maintenance of peace, calls for 
the kind of searching analysis and. comprehensive 
report which is not easily undertaken by a Congress 








and an Executive beset by the problems of recon- 
version and their attendant pressure. 

“We therefore urge upon the President and the 
Congress the immediate appointment of a broadly 
representative National Commission, charged with 
wide powers of inquiry into the basic factors, policies, 
and attitudes upon which our security depends. A 
forthright report to government and people by such 
a Commission should go far to provide the necessary 
basis, so far conspicuously lacking, for the formula- 
tion of a wise and coherent national policy, as well as 
for that popular understanding and support without 
which no policy can in the long run be effective. 

“Pending such a study, we oppose immediate 
enactment of compulsory peacetime military training 
as premature and prejudicial. We are unimpressed 
by its educational and disciplinary claims, and would 
support it only if convinced, on the basis of the 
proposed report, that it is indispensable to American 
and world security. 

“Security and freedom under law is, we submit, a 
basic American objective. Positive measures to 


achieve it include American leadership in supporting 
and strengthening such new instruments of world 
cooperation as UNO and UNESCO, and such further 
developments thereof as experience may dictate, 
Because the problem is so vast in its scope and poten- 
tially so tragic in its impact, popular understanding 
becomes at once difficult and indispensable. To pro- 
mote and cultivate it, the American colleges repre- 
sented in this Association pledge without reservation 
their individual and collective resources.” 

Resolution I was approved without debate. 

Resolution II caused considerable discussion. It 
was amended to give endorsement of the principle 
of Federal financial assistance to exceptionally able 
students, not only for educational and research 
training in the natural sciences, but also for such 
training in the social sciences and the humanities, 
Thereupon the resolution was approved. 

A number of delegates made an effort to amend 
Resolution III by deleting the fourth paragraph. 
The amendment lost by a vote of 7 tol. Resolution 
III, as originally presented, was then approved. 





Release of College Teachers from the Armed Services 


T the direction of John W. Snyder, Director of 

the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, an Interagency Committee on Manpower 
Shortages has been created to facilitate the return 
to civilian occupations of men in the Army and the 
Navy who are critically needed in key reconversion 
jobs. 

The rapid increase in the enrollment of veterans 
in institutions of higher education has produced a 
shortage among college and university teachers. 
Qualified men and women in the armed services who 
do not yet have enough points for discharge through 
normal military procedures constitute one source for 
relieving the shortage. In order to make some of 
these persons available, the Interagency Committee 
has formulated standards and procedures for the 
release of certain qualified instructors. 


Certifying Agency 


The U. S. Office of Education has been designated 
as the agency for certifying to the War and the Navy 
Departments individuals who qualify for release by 
the standards of the Interagency Committee. By 
an informal arrangement with the armed services, 
the American Council on Education has heretofore 
been the certifying agency. 
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Standards and Criteria 

The standards and criteria accepted as a basis for 
certification are as follows: 

1. Any duly accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation may request the Office of Education to certify 


for release any member of the armed forces who is | 


qualified for college teaching and the auxiliary duties 
related to teaching, and whom it desires to employ 
full time. 

2. It is not necessary for the man to have been a 
member of the faculty of the college before requesting 
his release. 

3. Only men on duty within the continental 
United States may be requested from the Army. 
(This does not preclude a college from making repre- 
sentation direct to the War Department for the 
release of personnel on duty outside the continental 
United States. Men may be released who are 
deemed “essential to the national health, safety, or 
interest.”) This restriction does not apply to men 
who are in the Navy. 

4, The man whose release from the Army is sought 
must make his own request through military chan- 
nels in the manner described in the procedures. 
The individual whose service is sought should be 
warned that unless he has had overseas service he 
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will lose mustering-out pay. These conditions are 
not applicable to Navy personnel. 

5. The man whose release is requested must be 
employed full time. He may engage in teaching, 
and the auxiliary duties related to teaching. His 
case will be strengthened if the college can show that 
his return to the campus will directly or indirectly 
enrich the educational services provided for veterans. 

6. The college must show that the man whose 
release is requested is needed and that the college 
has not been able to secure a suitable individual 
from civilian sources. 

7. The request for release should include a com- 
prehensive factual statement of the duties to be 
performed by the individual and an outline of his 
qualifications. 

Copies of the standards and procedures have been 
mailed to all college and university presidents. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, . 
and higher education associations 











Ohio State University’s Plans To 
Utilize Ohio Educational Facilities 

Ohio State University has begun a rapidly mov- 
ing program to gather data on what Ohio’s 50 
colleges and universities can offer prospective 
students. It has sent letters and questionnaires to 
all Ohio insitutions asking for information on: (1) 
Possible maximum enrollments; (2) areas of in- 
struction in which more students could be received, 
with the number in each field, such as agriculture, 
engineering, arts, commerce, etc.; (3) housing con- 
ditions for single and married students and couples 
with children. Data compiled from these question- 
naires will be sent to students who cannot be accept- 
ed at overcrowded institutions; to all the colleges 
involved, so that they may map individual programs; 
and to veterans’ guidance centers. 

Part of the pooling plan suggests that smaller 
schools be used as “feeder’’ schools, giving students 
their first year or two of possible preprofessional or 
other preliminary training before they go to the 
larger schools for their specialization and degrees. 
A plan of this kind has been carried on for many 
years by the College of Agriculture of Ohio State 
University with some of the smaller colleges of the 
State, students taking their first year or two at 
one of the colleges and going to the University for 
final work. 

“Under this plan,” the dean of the College of 


Agriculture states, “we have sat down with the 
student or the college representative and mapped 
out a definite program of work which the student 
can take at the other college and which he can 
transfer [to Ohio State] for credit.” 


Iowa State College Establishes a 
Research Center in Guatemala 


Iowa State College has announced the establish- 
ment of a Tropical Research Center in Antigua, 
Guatemala. Construction has started on the 
physical plant, which is expected to be ready for 
operation by July 1 of this year. The establishment 
of the center follows 2 years of corn research and 
survey work by the college plant and administrative 
specialists in Central America. 

Research work at the center will relate to the 
broader aspects of agriculture and the natural 
sciences, with the initial emphasis on maize and 
other plants known to be native to southern Mexico 
and Central America. A limited number of graduate 
and undergraduate students will go to Antigua to 
study at the center. 

The Hacienda Company of Guatemala City and 
the Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture are cooper- 
ating with the College. The company is providing 
buildings to house the activities of the center and 
lands to be used for experimental plots, testing 
grounds, and gardens. 

The College will maintain a resident director and 
a small staff at the center during most of the year. 


Cooperative Program 
in Food Processing 

The College of the Pacific has set up an educational 
program supported by a group of northern California 
food processing companies and companies manufac- 
turing equipment and supplies used in food proces- 
sing plants. Courses offered through the Food 
Processors Foundation, the name under which the 
program operates, are designed to fit young men 
and women for positions of responsibility in the 
offices, laboratories, manufacturing plants, and 
sales departments of the cooperating industries. 
The Foundation is making plans to provide also 
short unit or specialized courses for persons already 
employed, to prepare them for advancement in, or 
to improve their working knowledge of, the industry. 
It is expected that students trained through the 
courses developed by the Foundation may also find 
appropriate opportunities for placement in Govern- 
ment offices, in research laboratories, or in the work 
being carried on by educational or trade associations. 

The program is conducted on the cooperative part- 
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classroom study and of work in the supporting in- 
dustries. In the industries students will be assigned 
to positions which will supplement the classroom 
instruction in the fields in which they propose to 
major. It is thought that most of those who enter 
the courses will select as majors, economics, business 
administration, or science (either physical or biologi- 
cal). The College does not propose through these 
courses to lower in any way the customary standards 
for a degree. It is intended and expected that the 
classroom work will be strengthened and vitalized 
through the experience gained on the job. It is 
hoped that students who major in economics will 
get enough general cultural courses, as well as train- 
ing in science and in the practical courses offered in 
business administration, to give them a firm grasp of 
the fundamental problems faced by the industries in 
which they plan to find careers. Likewise, it is 
expected that students interested in chemistry will 
take a sufficient number of supplementary courses in 
history, mathematics, economics, English, and busi- 
ness administration to enable them to cope success- 
fully with the larger and more complicated situations 
which they wili face as they assume greater responsi- 
bilities in the companies in which they may later be 
employed. Attempt will be made to have experience 
on the job sufficiently varied to give students a good 
grasp of the work done in the various departments of 
the companies. 

Motion pictures, visual aids, and other training 
materials will be produced, to assist students and 
members of the faculty to gain a better understand- 
ing of food processing economics and operating 
problems. One picture already completed includes 
scenes from several leading northern California 
processing plants. 

The establishment of the Foundation is a recogni- 
tion of the important place food processing has come 
to occupy in the economic affairs of the Pacific 
Coast. The collection, publication, and use by stu- 
dents and faculty of the information collected by the 
Foundation is expected to result in a better under- 
standing by the people of the West of the manage- 
ment problems faced by the rapidly growing food 
processing industry. 

New Curriculum Plan 
of the College of Wooster 

The new curriculum plan of the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, embodies and adapts two present 
trends in higher education: required work in areas 
defined by faculty judgment as fundamental to 
liberal education; and independent, constructive 


time basis; that is, there are alternate periods of 
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pendent study plan parallels tnat of Princeton 
University. . 

The required work will continue throughout the 4 
years, but will be heavier in the freshman and soph- 
omore periods. Independent study will begin in the 
junior year with several exploratory papers or prob- 
lems, followed by an examination to test the stu- 
dent’s readiness for senior work. The senior will 
write a long paper, and, at the end of the year, 
undergo two comprehensive examinations, one cover- 
ing his major field and the other focused on his inde- 
pendent study. Early in his college work the stu- 
dent will have to prove his ability to use his tools; 
To read, write, speak; to maintain physical fitness; 
to use a foreign language. 

Independent study will be required of all upper- 
class students, instead of being restricted to the in- 
tellectually elite. Honors will not be awarded until 
the end of the senior year; and will, therefore, be 
based on the evaluation of the student’s entire col- 
lege work, rather than on his early promise of ability. 


American Chemical Society to Approve 
Graduate Work in Chemistry 


The Committee on the Professional Training of 
Chemists of the American Chemical Society, at its 
meeting in October 1945, decided on a program to 
evaluate institutions of higher education awarding 
the masters’ and doctors’ degrees in chemistry. It 
considered such a program urgent, in view of the 
many institutions that now award advanced degrees 
in chemistry and the much larger number the Com- 
mittee anticipates will award them. Some of these 
institutions, the Committee is convinced, do not 
have the staff, equipment, or curricula sufficient to 
justify the award by them of even the bachelor’s de- 
gree. The situation, it feels, is particularly impor- 
tant at a time when, for the good of the country, 
scientific training should be maintained on a high 
level. 

In 1939, the Council of the American Chemical 
Society adopted minimum standards for the bache- 
lors’, masters’, and doctors’ degrees in chemistry, 
and instructed the Committee on the Professional 
Training of Chemists to evaluate the institutions in 
the United States which award these degrees. The 
Committee proceeded first to evaluate the institu- 
tions awarding the bachelor’s degree. This proved 
to be a greater undertaking than anticipated, a cir- 
cumstance which, together with the advent of the 
war, made it impossible for the Committee to take 
up the evaluation of graduate work. 





study within the student’s major field. The inde. 














The following outline of tentative plans for evalu- 
ating graduate degrees in chemistry has been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Professional Training: 

“(1) The institutions will be requested to furnish 
the list of staff members who have directed or who 
are authorized to direct the research of graduate 
students working for the masters’ and doctors’ 
degrees. 

“(2) In case any of the faculty members, listed 
under (1) above, have not published at least 10 scien- 
tific papers (excluding book reviews, popular articles, 
and review articles) during the last 10 years, the list, 
including date and sources of such publications, 
should be furnished. 

“(3) A representative group of organic chemists 
who are conducting graduate work on a full profes- 
sional status and who are widely known for their 
contributions to scientific literature will be asked to 
examine the list of faculty members directing re- 
search work in organic chemistry. Similar procedure 
will be followed for faculty members conducting re- 





search in physical chemistry, analytical chemistry, 





etc. The recommendations of the various groups 
will be compiled for committee study. 

(4) When the information concerning the faculty 
members has been assembled, the Committee con- 
templates a conference with the chairman and/or 
other representative of each chemistry department, 
during which the entire situation within the depart- 
ment and within the school or college will be dis- 
cussed.” 

When these four steps have been completed, the 
Committee will decide whether sufficient basis has 
been obtained for publication of a list of schools ap- 
proved for granting advanced degrees. The Com- 
mittee anticipates that it will take 2’or 3 years to 
study and review all of the institutions offering 
graduate work in chemistry. 

Of the 137 institutions which have been approved 
by the society for undergraduate training in chem- 
istry, approximately 100 award the master’s degree 
and approximately 69 award the doctor’s degree. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 


How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions, by 
Benjamin W. Frazier. 1946. 9p. processed. (Cir- 
cular No. 224. Revised January 1946). Free. 


Contains brief practical answers to the questions most com- 
monly asked by applicants for teaching positions, such as: How 
to find teaching vacancies; securing positions in United States 
possessions; average salaries, by States; and relative demands 
for teachers in different subjects and fields. This is a companion 
circular to No. 209, Teacher Placement, Registration and Related 
Services, 1945. 


Publications From Other Sources 
Pamphlets 


Educational Preparation for Public Administration: 
A List of Colleges and Universities Offering Programs 
of Training, January 1946. 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill., Public Administration Clearing 
House, 1946. 13 p. mimeo. 100 copies for $2.50. 
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Individual copies free to veterans and others in- 
terested in public administration training. 

For courses in general administration the list indicates institu~ 
tions, types of programs, degrees granted, and principal instruc- 
tors. 

Exploring Our Problem: Report of Activities for the 
Academic Year 1944-45, by the Association of 
Liberal Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Chestnut Hill, Pa., E. J. 
Gergely, secretary-treasurer of the Association, 1945. 
36 p. 

An account of how the liberal arts colleges of Pennsylvania 
worked for 1 year on their teacher-education problems. 

Postwar Educational Services for Veterans and 
Adult Workers. Connecticut State Department of 
Education Bulletin 38, January 1946. 90 p. 

A compilation of materials for persons who plan education for 
veterans and for those who counsel veterans on education. 

Public Higher Education in South Carolina: A 
Survey Report. Nashville, Tenn., Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, George Peabody Coilege for 
Teachers, 1946. 437 p. 


Report of a survey of the six State, tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning in South Carolina, undertaken at the request of 
the South Carolina Research, Planning, and Development Board. 

Research Organizations in Educational Institutions, 
by Russell S. Poor. New Orleans, La., Roger P. 
McCutcheon, secretary-treasurer, Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, Tulane Uni- 
versity. 16p. 


















Paper presented at the 19th annual meeting of the Conference 
of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, October 29-30, 1945. 
Describes research organizations in educational institutions, and 
indicates their function and significance in the educational 
structure. 


“Statistics of State and Local Teacher Retirement 
Systems, 1943-44.” Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, 23: 27-55, April 1945. 


Gives membership statistics of teacher retirement systems, and 
supplies data concerning the financial transactions and adminis- 
trative expenses of these systems. Similar reports have appeared 
previously at approximately 5-year intervals, 


Books 


The American School and University: a Yearbook 
“ Devoted to the Design, Construction, Equipment, Utili- 
zation, and Maintenance of Educational Buildings and 
Grounds. 17th annual edition. New York, N. Y., 
American School Publishing Corporation, 1945. 
575 p. 


Contains many short articles on topics in the general fields of 
planning for plant construction; planning particular facilities; 
maintenance and operation of the school plant; equipment and 
supplies, and school transportation. Many of these articles con- 
tain materials on college and university plant and equipment. 
Contains indexes to manufacturers’ products and services, and to 
advertisers, Illustrated. 


College of the Empire State: A Centennial History of 
the New York State College for Teachers at Albany, by 
William M. French and Florence S. French. Hastings, 
Nebr., Hastings College, The Authors, 1944. 271 p. 


A history of the oldest State institution for the education of 
teachers in the United States, outside of Massachusetts. The 
account is based upon numerous primary and secondary sources. 
Each of six chapters is devoted to a period in the history of the 
institution, which was first opened in 1844 in an abandoned rail- 
way station. 


Democratic Education, by Benjamin Fine. New 
York, N. Y. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1946. 251 p. 
$2.50 


The basic thesis is, that, following World War II, the American 
college must undergo a democratization and horizontal expansion 
of program similar to that which characterized the development 
of the public high-school program following World War I. Most 
of the data are drawn from the surveys and studies of veterans, 
and postwar higher education which the author has made as edu- 
cation editor of the New York Times. 


State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Edu- 
cation, by Charles E. Prall. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Education, 1946. 379 p. $3. 


Describes and analyzes seven State-wide cooperative studies in 
which the Commission on Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, was associated with local groups representing insti- 
tutions of higher learning, systems of public schools, and State 
departments of education. After an introductory section on the 
purpose and scope of the work, the book contains sections on: (1) 
The general education of teachers; (2) the professional education 
of teachers; and (3) education in service. 
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A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Carter V. Good, Ed. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1945. 681p. $5. 

A wealth of information concerning individual colleges and 
universities, including such items as enrollments, calendars, cur. 
ricula and programs, costs to students, housing arrangements, 
advisory service, student aid, and special rules and regulations, 
Particularly useful to counseling officials. 

The Art of Plain Talk, by Rudolph Flesch. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 210 p. $2.50. 

Intended to tell “how to speak and write so that people under. 
stand what you mean.” 

Psychology in Education, by James B. Stroud, 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1946, 
664 p. $4. 

A psychological treatment of practical problems in education 


and a systematic exposition of psychological data basic to edu- 
cation. 


The Psychology of Teaching, by Asahel D. Wood- 


ruff. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., Inc, 


1946. 180p. $1.75. 


Attempts to set forth only those facts of psychology on which 
good teaching rests. 
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